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ON PARTICIPATING IN THE PASCHAL 
MYSTERIES 


HOLY SATURDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY 
I 


HERE are times in our life when some present experi- 
ence spontaneously recalls an event of great moment 
i in the past. At such times we easily slip into a solemn 
Y reflective mood; and should the intermediate signifi- 
cant moments come to mind, we somehow get a 
mpse of the pattern of our life. Should it be different in the 
arse of our supernatural life? At the close of Lent the faithful 
ticipate in the liturgical re-presentations of our Savior’s Death 
id Resurrection. Should it be difficult to reflect on that great mo- 
nt in our life in which the merits of His redemptive work were 
applied to us, the moment of our rebirth to the sonship of 
bod? Then it was that we set out upon the course of our super- 
atural life as a member of the Church, as a member of the mys- 
ital body of Christ which the Church is. ‘““Know you not,” St. 
“aul asked in his letter to the Romans (6, 3f.) “‘that we who are 
ptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death; that as Christ 
tisen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may 
Walk in the newness of life?’’ And of the Corinthians he asked: 
Know you not your own selves, that Christ Jesus is in you, un- 
perhaps you be reprobates’’ (2 Cor. 13, 5)? 
Whatever the pattern of our soul-life may be, the Church’s 
urgical re-presentation of the paschal mysteries is a most oppor- 
he time in which once more to live into these great events in our 
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Savior’s life—His Death and His Resurrection—by which He con- 
summated and completed meriting for us our rebirth in Him in th 
sacrament of Baptism, and that second rebirth, if we have failed 
Him, in the sacrament of Penance. The two outstanding lenten 
motives are, we must have observed, the one in preparation for of 
commemoration of our baptismal rebirth in Christ, the other in 
preparation for our penitential rebirth in Him. The one accounts 
for the notes of expectant joy in the liturgy of Lent and especially 
of Holy Saturday; the other, for the notes of mourning and hope- 
ful sorrow. 


In former times these motives were more concretely repre- 
sented. The catechumens, preparing for Baptism during Lent, were 
taught the most vital Christian truths in one or the other of the 
station churches of Rome. The Masses in which they participated 
(from the beginning till their dismissal after the Credo) have 
come down to us, at least in part. Their Epistles and Gospels are 
complimentary and indicate the matter of instruction. The cate- 
chumens were further prepared by administering to them some 
parts of the rite of the sacrament, until finally, during the vigil of 
Easter, they were solemnly baptized. The faithful who participated 
in these Masses were again reminded to renew their baptismal vows, 
as we are today; that they were to return to or be affirmed in the 
Christian life of love by practicing the love of fellowman in alms- 
giving, at the same time overcoming any attachment to earthly 
possessions; then, by practicing self-denial and mortification in 
fasting and abstinence, to help atone for and overcome that self- 
love which caters to fleshly desire and shuts out the love of God; 
finally, to participate in humble prayer and frequently receive holy 
Communion, whereby to reach out for and attain to the helping 
grace to carry all these things into effect, that they overcome the 
pride of self-dependency and the inroads of infernal adversaries. 
Public sinners, however, were not admitted to the services during 
this time. On Ash Wednesday they were given their penance, a 
haircloth to wear, and, having been sprinkled with ashes, were 
“turned out of the holy place because of their sins, as Adam, the 
first man, was turned out of paradise on account of his disobedi- 
ence’” (Roman Pontifical). On Maundy Thursday, after confession 
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THE PASCHAL MYSTERIES 


and sacramental absolution, they were reconciled to the Church 
and restored to living membership in Christ. 

Thus we can better understand the lenten liturgy, especially 
that of Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday; why the Church blesses 
the baptismal font on Holy Saturday; and why sinners and all 
the faithful are required to seek or renew their reconciliation with 
God in the reception of the Easter sacraments, again dying with 
Christ to sin and rising with Him to a new life. It should be said, 
moreover, that our present liturgical services of Holy Saturday 
formerly took place in the early morning of Easter Sunday. The 
vigil of Easter commemorated the death of our Savior and His 
resting in the tomb; fasting, rest and watching (vigil) were ob- 
served by the faithful. In his Sacramentary (II, 227) Cardinal 
Schuster tells us: 


The space of time during which our Lord lay in the grave represents 
that of our present life, which is a period of expectation of our future resur- 
rection. We begin even here to “rise again’’ to grace, and for this reason we 
say on this night, as we celebrate the paschal solemnity: Pascha nostrum immo- 
latus est—our pasch is immolated, not the pasch of Christ. But the festival 
is not yet complete: there still remain many things in us which sleep in the 
sepulcher of a corrupt nature, or are wrapped in the darkness of ignorance. 

Faith indeed sustains us, and Hope assures us that one day these miseries 
of our mortal nature will cease; but in the meantime we must be content to 
spend our mystical Holy Saturday in watching and waiting. This partial resur- 
tection of the soul is granted to us as a foretaste of what is to come, just as our 
present ritual anticipates the celebration of the Resurrection of Christ on the 
last day of Lent. This, as we know, is merely a concession to our weakness. 
We are still in Passiontide, and our Lent is not yet at an end. The true and 
perfect Easter will indeed come, and when it comes it will exceed all our con- 
ceptions. And when shall this be? When Christ shall cease to offer daily by the 
hands of His priests the Eucharistic Mysteries which commemorate His Death 
and shall establish in heaven a new liturgy, the Liturgy of the universal and 
unending Easter. 

II 


It is our present concern and the Church's intention, since it 
is God’s will, that we reach out for as many graces as possible for 
our spiritual advancement during the paschal solemnities. ““These 
present days ought greatly to stir up a godly mind in us,” said 
Pope St. Leo the Great,’ “‘realizing that they are nearest to the 
most sublime mystery of divine mercy.’’ It may be that our great- 
est needs are the grace of spiritual enlightenment and the grace of 


Suna 1 Sermon IX for Lent; in the Divine Office, the second Nocturn ef Passion 
unday. 
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assistance which helped the saints to triumph over themselves and 
their adversaries. Our entering into the historical events of our 
Savior’s redemptive work, liturgically re-presented in the divin 
services, while we realize in these our indebtedness for our first 
and perhaps many another rebirth in Christ’s mystical body, should 
also afford us some glimpse of what the pattern of our life ought to 
be. The Church reminded us, in the Epistle of the second Sunday 
of Lent, “‘that, as you have received from us how you ought to 
walk and to please God, so also you would walk that you may 
abound the more. . . . For this is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion.”’ And just recently our Holy Father Pius XI remarked in the 
course of an address: “‘All are called to sanctity, but not all can 
reach the extreme heights or arrive at the ineffable mysteries of 
sanctity hidden in God. . . . The secret of sanctity, the secret of all 
the saints, of all souls who would lead an interior life with God 
is the secret of the Crucifixion, the redeeming Passion of the Sav- 
ior.”” 

With some understanding of these things we can also evalu 
ate the mysteries re-presented in these days and seek therein the cor 
responding graces. It took pains and patience on the part of ou 
Lord to make the paschal mysteries understood by His disciples. If 
we turn to the Gospel for Quinquagesima Sunday, we read that 
the Master said to them: “‘Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all 


things shall be accomplished which were written by the Prophets 


concerning the Son of Man. For He shall be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles, and shall be mocked and scourged and spit upon; and after 
they have scourged Him, they will put Him to death, and th 
third day He shall rise again.’’ St. Luke adds, ““They understood 
none of the things that were said.’’ They were as unseeing in mind 
as the beggar, calling out by the wayside at the time, was blin( 
physically. Were the successive stages of the man’s healing an indi 
cation of similar stages necessary before one can secure gra¢ 
through the workings of the divine mysteries? To be sure, grag 
needs not our activity, but the better disposed we are, the mor 
readily and abundantly will it be granted. The blind beggar ap 


1 On the occasion of reading the decree del Tuto in the Consistorial H 
of the Vatican, on Sunday, February 12, of this year, for the Beatification of t 
Venerable Marie Pelletier and the Venerable Gemma Galgani. 
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THE PASCHAL MYSTERIES 


pealed for mercy and acknowledged at once his utter helplessness 
and his sole dependence on divine help: ‘‘Jesus, son of David, have 
mercy on me,”’ he cried out—repeatedly and insistently. Yet that 
did not suffice. An open profession of confidence in God’s unfail- 
ing power and of desire to be helped was still required, for our 
Lord especially asked him: ‘““What wilt thou that I do to thee?” 
The beggar specified: ‘“‘Lord, that I may see.’’ The conditions 
having been complied with, the man becoming rightly disposed, 
Jesus said to him: “Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made thee 
whole.’” And the man also complied with a solemn duty: ‘He 
saw and followed Him, glorifying God.” 


III 


If we have had the privilege of participating in the Tenebrae 
of Good Friday night, we must have become aware of the mingling 
of various motives in the Divine Office: of repose and peaceful rest, 
of watchfulness and hope even in the Lamentation, of bitter sor- 
ow over the ill-treatment and slaying of the Lamb who was ‘“‘de- 
ivered up to death that He might quicken His people,”’ of antici- 
patory joy at the thought of seeing opened the everlasting doors 
or the King of glory to enter and of our one day beholding Him 
n the land of the living. That our dead Savior lives is represented 
by the removal, from the triangular candelabrum, of the one prin- 
ipal candle left burning, hiding it behind the altar, then restoring 
it to its place, its flame and bright beams being in almost unearthly 
ontrast with the surrounding darkness. 

On Holy Saturday morning it will repay us to come to 
hurch even before the services begin, for a preparation should be 
made, lest we forget how the blind beggar obtained His favor. And 
f we have prepared well during Lent and Holy Week thus far, 
or the paschal solemnities, the almost daily repeated Humiliate 
pita vestra Deo still ringing in our ears, we have the right dispo- 
ition to gain divine favors for ourselves, for our fellow-members 
athe Church, and for the world at large. 


A new fire is struck from a flint (Christ is the Cornerstone 
f His edifice) and is blessed. The Church blesses all things used 
n divine worship. ‘Light, heat and fire, but more especially fire, 
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that element so necessary to life, so beautiful and yet so terribk 
were considered among the-ancient races as symbols of the divin 
Being.’ Now it symbolizes Him who is the Light of the world 
who gives of the light of His life to them that believe. We beliew, 
and in the prayers accompanying the blessing, we beseech God ty 
enlighten and strengthen us with His grace—to “‘be so inflame 
with heavenly desires that with pure minds we may be able tp 
arrive at the festival of perpetual light.’’ Five grains of incense ay 
then blessed, to be inserted, during the Exsultet, in the paschil 
candle in the form of a cross, indicating the five wounds, als 
reminding us of the sweet spices which the holy women bough 
for the anointing of our Lord’s body. 

The triple candle, which is lighted from the new fire, # 
emblematic of the three divine Persons. It is by their operation 
that the “Lumen Christi’ is to be bestowed upon those to hk 
baptized. 

The Exsultet, which the deacon sings at the blessing of th 
paschal candle, is a hymn of grateful rejoicing. We give thanks to 
the Lord our God; and to our Lord Jesus Christ, the true Lamb 
who was slain to pay to the Father the debt of Adam and canal 
the guilt of original sin. ‘For it would have profited us nothing 
to have been born unless Redemption had also been bestowed upon 
us.’” Hence we loudly proclaim: ‘“‘O wonderful condescension of 
Thy mercy towards us! O inestimable affection of charity: that 
Thou mightest redeem a slave, Thou didst deliver up Thy Son!” 

From the triple candle, which was lighted from the new fire, 
now the paschal candle is lighted, and from this the sanctuary lamp 
and others in the church. Then we beseech God for the favors of 
peace, protection, and heavenly victory for our rulers in Church 
and State, and for our present times. 

With the reading of the twelve Prophecies, the Church pro- 
ceeds with the final instruction m the preparation of the catechv- 
mens for Baptism. The Old Testament readings prefigure (1) th 
divine order before the fall of Adam, which is restored to the bap 
tized through the Redemption; (2) the saving Church; (3) th 
Father’s sacrifice of His Son; (4) the waters of regeneration; (5) 


1 The Sacramentary, II, 243. 
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THE PASCHAL MYSTERIES 


the new children of promise; (6) the wisdom of walking in the 





ways of God and the folly of pursuing earthly ways; (7) the new 
life infused into those who are dead in sin; (8) the new holy peo- 
gle; (9) the Lamb of God which the baptized are privileged to 
partake of; (10) the penitent restored to grace; (11) the observ- 
ance of the law of love; (12) the protection of the children of God. 


At the blessing of the font, the dipping of the paschal candle 
into the water recalls our Lord’s baptism in the waters of the 
Jordan. The catechumens were at this point questioned regarding 
the Creed, as it is done today, then were confirmed and given the 
white garment to signify sanctifying grace they were about to re- 
give and which entitled them to receive holy Communion. In two 
Collects and in the Preface, God is implored ‘‘that all who receive 
this sacrament of regeneration may be born again new children of 
true innocence, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ The blessing of 
the water is completed with the pouring and mingling with it the 
oil of catechumens and the holy chrism, whereupon baptism takes 
place if there are any to be baptized. 

The Litany of the Saints is then chanted, while the celebrant 
lies prostrate before the altar, to implore their intercession for the 
newly baptized. 

With the Mass and the Vespers begin the solemn Easter serv- 
ices. There is no Introit, since the celebrant is already at the altar, 
and no Kyrie but that said at the end of the Litany. The Mass is 
a Sacrifice of jubilant thanksgiving to God for His wonderful 
mercies (Verse, Tract, Preface, Vespers). At the Gloria the bells, 
silent since Holy Thursday, again ring out and the organ once 
More accompanies the joyous singing in praise of the triune God. 
Again the Alleluia is heard, in a low and timid tone at first, then 
higher and higher. The Sacrifice is also one of petition as the Secret 
indicates: ‘Receive, O Lord, we beseech Thee, the prayers of Thy 
people, together with the oblation of sacrifice: that what was be- 
gun in the paschal mysteries, may by Thy work be for us a healing 
unto eternity.” 

In the Epistle, St. Paul briefly depicts the outline of the 
Christian life pattern. In the Gospel we hear related again our 
Lord’s triumph over death, and the words of the angel at the vacant 
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sepulcher—words that almost seem addressed to us personally: ‘He 
is risen: and behold He will go before you into Galilee; there you 
shalf see Him. Behold, this I have foretold you!” 


On Easter Sunday we again celebrate the greatest of all so. 
lemnities of the liturgical year, and in the succeeding divine sery- 
ices shall continue to enter into the mysteries of the Resurrection 
of our Lord and His Ascension, until the Saturday after Pentecost, 
Even then we are frequently reminded of them. In every holy Mass 
we offer with the priest and with the Victim Highpriest the Sacri- 
fice of Calvary as re-presented on the altar, in His remembrance; 
and immediately after the Consecration we say: ““Wherefore, 0 
Lord, we Thy servants, and likewise Thy holy people, calling to 
mind not only the blessed Passion of the same Christ Thy Son, 
but also His Resurrection from the dead, and finally His glorious 
Ascension into heaven, offer unto Thy supreme Majesty, of Thy 
gifts bestowed upon us, the pure, the holy, the all-perfect Sacti- 
fice of thanks for our Redemption.” 

Our Savior is risen and is still here, as the burning Easter 
candle tells us; and the Introit of the Mass with its joyful Alle- 
luias tells us: ‘‘I arose, and am still with thee’’; then the Sequence 
also: ‘“The Prince of Life who died now lives and reigns.’’ Now 
we ask God to help us with His grace to carry out our renewed 
vows (Collect). Through the remission of our sins, we have be- 
come a new and unleavened paste (Epistle). In the Gospel we 
hear how a white-robed angel revealed the mystery of the Resur- 
rection to the holy women. It has permeated us, “‘we being initiated 
in the paschal mysteries’ (Secret). For all we offer to our heavenly 
Father our immolated Pasch (Communion) in praise and thanks- 
giving. Him we give whom the Father has given us; yet He gives 
us Him again, that we be one with Him in holy Communion, and 
that in Him we be of one mind with one another (Postcom- 
munion). 

With the eye of faith we have seen our risen Lord; His words 
have come to our ears. In one or the other instance in the course 
of these solemnities we may not have recognized Him; nor did the 
two disciples to whom the Master spoke on the way to Emmaus. 
Even as they sadly recounted the events of the days just past, and 
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THE PASCHAL MYSTERIES 


that they had heard the women speak of the vision of angels say- 
ing that He was alive, the Master had to say to them: ‘Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things and so enter into His glory?”’ 
He explained to them all that the Scriptures say concerning Him, 
then took bread, and blessed, and broke, and gave to them—their 
eyes were opened, and they knew Him. 


In celebrating the paschal mysteries, we, too, have again come 
toknow Him, and why He again came to us. He has again opened 
our eyes as He once did those of the blind beggar, and as He did 
those of the disciples. In Him we have once more come to see the 
design according to which our life must shape itself, for ‘‘God has 
chosen us to be conformed to the likeness of His Son,”’ as St. 
Augustine says. That blind beggar who became seeing is ourselves. 
And of us may it be said: ‘“‘He followed Him, glorifying God.” 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





It seems to me that we all, clergy and people, may 
well take occasion of the Holy Y ear—the nineteenth cen- 
tenary of the institution of the holy Sacrifice—to do 
what in any case we ought to do—make full use in our 
intercourse with God of all the treasures of the Church’s 
liturgy. Often, it is a perfect revelation to many... . I 
would urge that the new generation will rightly resent 
having to go to Mass in the same state of complacent 
ignorance as its predecessors did. . . . May we all profit 
by the stimulus given by the Holy Year to cooperate in 
this perfectly definite and most important part of our 
prayer-life —FATHER C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., in The 
Month, February, 1933. 

















































A SERMON FOR LOW SUNDAY 


ODAY, the Feast of feasts with its solemn octave is 
coming to its close. That Easter is the climax of al] 
feasts of the church year, “‘the solemnity of solemni- 
ties’’ as Pope St. Leo the Great calls it, was pro- 

fume) claimed to us during the past week in the oft-repeated 
cry of jubilation: ‘““This is the day the Lord hath made; let us be 
glad and rejoice therein.’’ That we had the privilege to celebrate 
this crowning event of our Lord’s life upon earth during this 
year of Jubilee in commemoration of the nineteenth centenary of 
the life-giving mysteries of Christ’s Passion, Death and Resurrec- 
tion, must add a special note to our paschal joy and thanksgiy- 
ing. More than ever are we during this glorious Easter season to 
contemplate our divine Redeemer in His Person and mission for 
the purpose of increasing our love and devotion for Him and our 
appreciation of His work in our behalf. 





It is most noteworthy that the divinely-given names which 
designate the very Person of Christ declare at the same time His 
mission and work. The name Christ means the Anointed, Sacred, 
Consecrated. In the Old Law kings, prophets and highpriests were 
anointed, prefiguring Him who was to be the immortal King, the 
Prophet or Teacher preeminently, the universal Highpriest. His 
royal power, given Him from all eternity by the Father, we have 
already considered on Passion Sunday, the opening day of the 
Jubilee Year. Today we contemplate Him as the Prophet or 
Teacher preeminently. 


In the Epistle of Easter Monday, St. Peter declared: ‘‘Men, 
brethren, you know the word which hath been published through 
all Judea, for it began from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached; how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power, who went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed by the devil, for God was with Him.’ And 
in the Gospel of the same day, the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus called Jesus of Nazareth ‘‘a Prophet, mighty in work and 
word before God and all the people.’’ Christ is the Prophet pre- 
eminently, because He is the Word in Person, the “Light of the 
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LOW SUNDAY 


world,’’ anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power, through 
whom God has spoken. He is the great Teacher of men, who alone 
an truly enlighten every man here below; He it is who, living in 
the bosom of the Father, alone knows the divine secrets and reveals 
these wondrous secrets to mankind. From the beginning of His 
public life He applied to Himself the prophecy of Isaias declaring: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, wherefore He hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor, He hath sent me to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and sight to the blind . . . to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord and the day of salvation’’ (Luke 
4, 18-19). 

Christ takes special pains to declare and prove Himself, as the 
one sent by God, by numerous miracles wrought in His own au- 
thority. The multitude that followed Him well understood the 
importance of these miracles and so many proofs of His mission, 
of His work and Person. Thus, after the miracle of the multiplica- 
tion of loaves, we hear them crying out: ““This is of a truth the 
Prophet, that is to come into the world’’ (John 6, 14). 

The climax of all His miracles in proof of His Divinity was 
the glorious Resurrection. During the forty days after this event, 
Christ appeared at various times to His apostles and disciples and 
continued His office as Teacher. The words and actions of the 
risen Savior are invested with a special significance and power 
during these appearances, for He further enlightened and instructed 
His disciples, and emphasized the important points of His previous 
teaching. His first great lesson was concerning the value of Sacred 
Scripture. On Easter day, when the two disciples walked to Em- 
maus, discussing on the way all the things that had happened, 
Jesus drew nigh and asked why they were sad. Not recognizing 
Him, they told of what had happened to Him upon whom they 
had pinned all their hopes. Then our Lord replied: ‘‘O foolish 
and slow of heart to believe in all things which the prophets had 
spoken’’; and explaining the Scriptures to them, He showed them 
that He was the Messias that was to come. What a sublime lesson, 
my dear Christians; the Savior points to the truth as contained in 
the Scriptures. No wonder, then, that the Church at all times held 
the words of Holy Writ in highest veneration, employed them in 
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her worship, and explained them with divine authority to he 
children. With what reverence should we not listen to the word 
of God as often as Christ announces it through His Church at holy 
Mass and on other occasions! 

It was at His first appearance to the assembled apostles when 
our Lord taught that second great lesson: ‘‘Penance and remission 
of sins should be preached in His name unto all nations’ (Luk 
24, 47), and when He uttered those memorable words: “‘Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shail forgive, they are forgiven 
them’’ (John 20, 22-23). It was then that He instituted the sacra- 
ment of Penance, which throughout the ages has brought incale- 
lable graces, spiritual joy and consolations without number to sin- 
ners. What astounding power the great Teacher of mankind her 
gave to His apostles and their successors in the priesthood! 


The divine Teacher of the world desired that His Church 
continue His work on earth and lead all souls of good will to 
heaven. It was, therefore, necessary to invest the Church with full 
authority to teach the eternal truths He had revealed, to guide the 
faithful, and to administer all the graces necessary unto their salva- 
tion. For this reason Christ had, even before His Resurrection, on 
various occasions singled out Peter as the head and official teacher 
and ruler in the Church. During the last days of His sojourn upon 
earth, He confirmed this choice. Three times He said to Peter: 
“Simon Peter, son of John, lovest thou me more than these?’’ He 
saith to Him: ““Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.’’ He 
saith to him: ‘‘Feed my lambs.’’ Peter thus received his authority 
as the shepherd of the flock, an authority which passed over to his 
successors, the Popes, throughout the centuries. Empires have risen, 
have fallen into decay, but the power of the Popes continues with 
out interruption to this day, and Christ will be with the Churd 
to the end of time. 

The Church was not to exist for some time or for some coun- 
tries only, but was to be Catholic, universal. For this reason Christ 
commissioned His apostles to go and teach all nations: “‘Go ye 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature’ 
(Mark 16-15). The history of the Church proves that this com 
mand of the Master was literally carried out through the centuries 
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LOW SUNDAY 


The very fact that the millions of her faithful children of all coun- 
tries and climes are assembled today and every Sunday of the year 
in their churches, offering up the holy sacrifice of the Mass, together 
with Christ and His priests, receiving the sacraments and listening 
to the preaching of the word of God, testifies to this fact. 

How is Christ carrying out His sublime mission as Teacher 
of mankind even today? As Jesus “began to teach and to do,” a 
“Prophet mighty in work and word,’’ when He sojourned in the 
flesh upon earth, so He continues to teach and to do in His Church 
to the end of time. In every one of the seven sacraments He is active 
to impart through His Holy Spirit the life-giving graces. 

Throughout the church year, at the various seasons and feasts, 
He vividly recalls to our minds the sublime mysteries by re-enacting 
them before us in the liturgical divine services; and what is still 
greater, He obtains for us from His heavenly Father the special 
graces corresponding to the mystery that is being celebrated. Thus, 
for instance, during the Easter season we receive the graces to pass 
more and more from the death of sin to a new spiritual resurrec- 
tion with Christ who passed from death to life. Thus also it is 
with the other feasts and seasons of the year. Each one brings us 
a special grace corresponding to its mystery, provided we celebrate 
these events in close union with our Savior and His Church. 


It is particularly through the holy sacrifice of the Mass that 
our Lord daily teaches all those that are participating in this high- 
est form of Christian worship, and offers Himself for us in union 
with the members of His mystical body to His Father as a Sacri- 
fice of adoration, thanksgiving, expiation and petition. If we fol- 
low the various parts of holy Mass and in spirit join the priest at 
the altar, we shall observe that at the first part of the Mass, called 
the Mass of the Catechumens, we communicate in the bread of 
doctrine; and in the Mass of the Faithful, with its Consecration, we 
communicate in the Eucharistic Bread. Christ is again teaching and 
doing. It is He Himself who in the Gospel recalls to us a portion 
of His divine teaching, the Word of God. The Fathers of the 
Church tell us that when we read or hear the Gospel, we are like 
the children of a family seated around the table of the Lord, eating 
the heavenly bread of doctrine. 
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Do not lose a single word of the Gospel, St. Augustine tells 
us: ‘Listen to the holy Gospel as if our Lord Himself were speak- 
ing to us. The precious words which fell from His lips have been 
written, preserved and repeated by us. The Lord is in heaven, but 
He is Truth and is here with us. Listen to the Lord” (Tract in 
Joan.). The reverence we should show toward this divine doctrine 
is made clear to us by the ceremonies and solemnity that holy 
Church has prescribed for the reading and singing of the Gospel 
at Mass. But even of higher significance is the action of our Lord 
at the holy Sacrifice. He becomes present upon the altar, really lives 
again among us, offers Himself once more for us and desires to 
unite Himself with us in holy Communion. 


What an astounding mystery holy Mass is! Christ, the 
Prophet and Teacher preeminently, breaks to us the bread of His 
doctrine, offers Himself with us to the heavenly Father, and be- 
comes our Food of the soul. He, in truth, is teaching and doing 
today, even as He taught and did as He walked upon this earth. 


And we, His followers, must draw our lessons from these 
considerations. According to the wish of Christ’s Vicar on earth, 
this Holy Year of Jubilee is to bring us a better knowledge of the 
work of Redemption and a deeper love of the Savior. In order 
to obtain a better knowledge of Christ’s redemptive work, let us 
proclaim our faith in the risen Christ and in the divine Presence 
in the holy Eucharist, repeating with Thomas in today’s Gospel 
that cry of faith and humility: ‘““My Lord and my God!” For 
“this is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith” 
(Epistle of today’s Mass). 

To inflame our love for Christ, we resolve henceforth gladly 
to listen to the instructions of our divine Teacher in His Church, 
to unite with Him as often as possible in offering the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass to His heavenly Father, and to receive Him with great 
fervor in the holy Eucharist. Then, as we pray in today’s Post- 
communion, “these holy mysteries will be a remedy for us both 
in the present and in the time to come.”” Amen. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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LITURGICAL FORMATION: THE END AND 
THE MEANS 


FORMER article in these columns enumerated my 
reasons for thinking that the Liturgical Movement is 
not yet clearly understood in America. A brief re- 
statement of some of its most essential ideas may 
here serve to introduce a brief consideration of the 
means to be adopted in popularizing and advancing the Movement. 
First of all, then, it is a practical and formative affair, rather than 
a speculative or merely intellectual study. It has a higher aim and 
function than spreading information about the public worship of 
Catholics. Its object is the intensification of the spirit of Christ in 
Christians. This is why it is a movement, a growth, a progress, a 
building-up, to use one of St. Paul’s favorite expressions. It aims 
to effect this advance by enabling the individual Christian, of what- 
ever rank, to participate in the fullest possible manner in all liturgi- 
cal worship. Now, what is liturgical worship? The Church gives 
her official definition of the word liturgy, which she makes syn- 
onymous with public worship, in the Code of Canon Law (1256, 
1257, 2, passim): by the term the Church means “worship con- 
ducted in her name, by her designated representatives, and accord- 
ing to her fixed norms.’’ For practical purposes, then, liturgical 
worship is any and all worship in our churches for the faithful as 
a body. 

This Movement exists because in the providence of God the 
time is now ripe for it. At the time of the religious revolts of the 
sixteenth century, the Church was almost submerged, because 
(among other reasons) the general body of the clergy was de- 
ficient in presenting Christianity in its creed, its code, and its cult. 
At the Council of Trent the restatement of the creed went hand 
in hand with the enactment of the decrees which began the neces- 
sary purification of morals. But except for requesting the Apostolic 
See to edit revisions of the books used at public worship, no gen- 
eral movement for the renovation of Christian worship was, or 
could be, undertaken as things then stood. In our age every one 
sees and feels a wonderful resurgence in Catholic piety, but at the 
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same time an unparalleled lack of the spirit of corporate or liturgi- 
cal worship. Therefore the Church’s tireless insistence in remind- 
ing us that, to quote Pope Pius XI, “‘the need of our age is com- 
munal prayer.’’ The same great Pontiff said on another occasion: 
“The faithful gather at sacred shrines that they may draw piety 
thence, from its chief source, as it were, by actually participating 
in the venerated mysteries of the Church, and in her public and 
solemn prayers’ (Divini Cultus, December 20, 1928). 

The fullest possible measure af actual participation of the 
laity in corporate worship is the goal of the Liturgical Movement. 
Now, it seems to me that the means to accomplish this end fall into 
two classes, according as they afford knowledge of: 

A. The nature of corporate worship in general. 

B. The nature and rite of each office of corporate worship 
in particular. 

At first glance it may seem otiose to say that means must 
be found which will teach the laity the nature of corporate wor- 
ship as such. This seems to the writer, on the contrary, to be the 
most necessary step in the entire process. I look for success in the 
Liturgical Movement in itself, and in its ulterior consequences, 
only in so far as this basic notion of corporate worship is popu- 
larized. 

The specific character of corporate, or liturgical, worship has 
at present almost completely receded from the active consciousness 
of the faithful. In private an individual, or even a group, may 
truly worship God in spirit and in truth; may offer acts of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, petition, or repentance with all the ardor of a 
seraph; may approach God directly and immediately under various 
aspects, that of Creator, of triune God, of God-Man in heaven, 
or on the altars of our churches. Such private worship does not 
become corporate, or public, merely by being performed in public. 

The essence of liturgical worship lies in its manner of ap- 
proach to God. In public worship God through (and only 
through) the hands of a mediator between Him and ourselves. 
Corporate worship at once implies (and always implies) this ap- 
proach to God indirectly, through an agent as our social representa- 
tive. There is the visible mediator at the altar carrying on the of- 
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LITURGICAL FORMATION 


fies of worship for us. He is needed, but he alone is insufficient. 
There is the invisible Mediator, whose Priesthood is everlasting, 
the real Liturgist of God, as St. Paul says (Hebr. 8, 2). ‘(Just as) 
there is but one God, (so) there is one Mediator also between God 
and man, himself man, Christ Jesus’’ (Tim. 2, 5); who, “‘be- 
cause He remaineth for ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
Wherefore He can at all times save those who approach God 
through Him, since He liveth always to make intercession for 
them” Hebr. 7, 25). That is a sample of St. Paul’s descriptions 
of the process of liturgical or corporate worship, approaching God 
through the one and only Mediator. St. John has in mind the 
very same process, this manner of approach, when he says: “‘And 
if any one have sinned, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the just (man)’’ (1 John 2, 2). Christ Himself gave 
us another image of the same mediatorial approach to God through 
Himself when He likened Himself to Jacob’s ladder set between 
earth and heaven (John 1, 51), the One through whom priestly 
intercourse between earth and heaven is established. 


To illustrate: It is an evening when the people are gathered 
in church for some public devotional office, it matters not which. 
Six or seven hundred people are there, and while they await the 
beginning of the service, they are praying. Each one is in all likeli- 
hood approaching God directly: that is private worship. Even if 
the individual Christian approaches God by way of Christ’s media- 
tion, his prayer still remains the affair of one member plus the 
Head. It is not the worship of the Christian body as such, it is not 
corporate worship. The priest comes to the altar and begins the 
service. Now they are separate individuals no longer, they are the 
Ecclesia Orans, the voice of the entire Church praying, the whole 
Church with its Head, the great Highpriest, Christ, who prays 
with and for the Church, voicing at the Throne the homage of 
His members. That is corporate worship. It is the participation on 
earth of the group in question in the endless, and infinite glorifica- 
tion of the Father, by the Sole-Begotten, and in the Holy Spirit, 
as it is in heaven always. The actual words of the prayers being 
said, the recitation of the rosary, let us say, may be just the same 
in the corporate as in the individual worship. But what tremendous 
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difference in value between the prayer of an individual and th 
prayer of Christ and the whole Church with Him! Is it surprising 
that theologians teach, as St. Francis de Sales has it: ‘Public wor. 
ship in the Church is always more profitable and more comforting 
than any private devotions one may say for oneself, for God wished 
that in His service we should prefer this corporate spirit with the 
faithful to any individual practice’’ (Philothea, II, ch. 15)? 
Where even two or three are gathered together in His Church's 
name, there is Christ in the midst of them, the Advocate, always 
living to make intercession for them. 

In promoting the Liturgical Movement, then, means must be 
found to effect the realization of this corporate approach to God 
through the Priesthood of Christ. The means are at hand, or may 
be easily provided, in instruction and sermons from the pulpit, ia 
catechetics from the grades through high school and college, in 
these fundamental notions of corporate Christian worship. Now 
that the new curriculum of studies in pontifical seminaries pre- 
scribes a course in liturgical theology, we may trust that manuals 
and texts will soon appear to lighten this task of instruction. To 
sum up: private worship is usually and may always be an indi 
vidual approach to God, liturgical worship is always and can only 
be the approach through the Mediator, Christ. 

Before passing to consider the more varied and more external 
means of effecting popular participation in the several offices of 
worship, suppose we close our eyes for a moment and imagine th 
whole multitude of the Catholic faith, in the United States alont 
some twenty-five millions, fully conscious whenever present at wort 
ship that then and there they are all fused into great one, indivisible 
body, whose members are everywhere, and whose Head is Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, at that moment actively cooperating with 
them in paying homage to God. If all Catholics were conscious of 
that while at worship, do you think they would be unconscious 
of it in their homes, their offices, their factories, in a word, whereve 
they should find themselves from morning till night? Catholi 
Action would then mean simply the actions of a Catholic. Corpo, 
rate worship is the mystical body at prayer, Catholic Action the 


same body at work. Why is it, we may ask, that in all the appealy 
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LITURGICAL FORMATION 


for Catholic Action, for making the laity articulate, and the like, 
we are so seldom reminded that when Pope Pius defined Catholic 
Action in his celebrated radio address of May 15, 1931, he made it 
consist of three elements, in this order: prayer, external action, 
self-conquest? Open your eyes, gentle reader, for that vision is 
reserved for the day when the Liturgical Movement shall have re- 
stored these now, as it were, theoretically held notions of corporate 
worship to the working equipment of the ordinary Christian. 


The second general class of means for promoting the Liturgi- 
cal Movement embraces instruction in the nature and rite of the 
various acts of public worship throughout the year. 

The chief of all acts of worship is the offering of sacrifice, 
and a great deal will have been done when Catholics as a body are 
once more “‘sacrificially-minded.’’ Of course, every child can repeat 
the catechetical formulae that the Mass is a sacrifice, that it is the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, because the Priest and Victim remain the 
same. But how many Catholics realize in an every-day, common- 
place, second-nature sort of way that the Mass is their Sacrifice 
too, that they are supposed at Mass to offer themselves to God, to 
sacrifice themselves as co-victims and co-priests. The main lesson to 
be learned here lies in the word suscipiamur, that we may be ac- 
cepted. We know that Christ’s Sacrifice is both offered and accept- 
ed; we must recall that our sacrifice must be offered in order to be 
accepted. 

Besides these ideas, the faithful must be taught enough about 
the ritual and ceremonial action of the Mass to enable them to 
participate throughout the whole sacrificial Action. Over and above 
familiarity with the Mass book, this participation will mean at 
Low Mass what is now called the Dialog Mass; and at High Mass 
it will mean the popularization of Gregorian plainchant. In this 
connection let us recall what Pope Pius XI prescribes: ‘‘In order 
that the people may participate more actively in divine worship, 
Gregorian chant in that which pertains to the people should be 
restored to their use. It is quite necessary that the faithful, not as 
visitors or as mute spectators, but as worshippers . . . should take 
part in the sacred ceremonies . . . so that they may alternate in 
singing with the priests or the choir” (Divini Cultus). 
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Again, the faithful must be instructed in what pertains to 
the setting of the Sacrifice, altar, vestments, vessels, etc., and in the 
ceaseless march of the liturgical seasons, with all the sanctifying 
possibilities of the feasts. 

We have said nothing about the corporate aspects of the Sac- 
raments, the sacramentals, the Divine Office (such as Vespers and 
Compline), and so forth. But, no doubt, quite enough has been 
said to indicate that no small amount of far-reaching and detailed 
instruction in season and out of season will be asked of the clergy 
and the teaching sisterhoods before the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica will feel in any large way the effects of the Liturgical Movement. 































GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 





We assert that the liturgy contains a spiritual teach- 
ing more authoritative than any other, because it does 
not express the thought of any individual theologian, 
but proceeds from the eternal truth itself, which is God, 
and speaks to us through the Church, which He has 
established on earth: COLUMNA ET FIRMAMEN- 
TUM VERITATIS. We further declare that the lit- 
urgy contains a spiritual teaching which ts efficacious and 
the best suited to the nature of the human soul, especially 
amongst the people who remain ever child-like, because 
it does not consist of mere barren intellectual speculation, 
but, on the contrary, enlists all the resources of art, mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture, and literature, in order to uplift 
the soul.—CARDINAL SCHUSTER: The Sacramentary, 
III, 245. 
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WHY LITURGICAL VESTMENTS? 


HIS question resolves itself into two other distinct 
questions: What was the reason for the adoption of 
liturgical vestments? Now that sacred vestments have 
been introduced, what particular purpose do they 
m) serve? The answers to these questions do not neces- 
sarily coincide. 

In answer to the first question, we may say that there was 
no conscious purpose in the mind of the Church in adopting a 
distinctive garb for the clergy while celebrating sacred functions. 
As far as we know, our divine Lord gave no directions to the 
apostles or to the Church in regard to this matter. If He had done 
so, we would expect the apostles to have carried them out in the 
assemblies of the Christians. The fact is that several centuries 
elapsed before the clergy at divine services were vested in garments 
different in style from those of the laity. Abundant testimony 
from the early centuries sufficiently substantiates the fact. Further- 
more, the Roman Church even appears to have been opposed to 
the adoption of a distinctive liturgical garb. We know this from 
a letter of Pope Celestine I (422-432), in which he reproved the 
bishops of Provence for using a special costume at liturgical services. 

It is not unlikely that one or the other distinctive garment 
of the clergy dates from the fifth and sixth centuries. Still, it is a 
well established fact that at the time of Pope Gregory the Great 
(590-604) , the church vestments did not differ notably from those 
of the distinguished laity. Historians of the liturgy point to the 
fact that St. Gregory and his father are described by John the 
Deacon as wearing the same kind of garments, a dalmatic and 
planeta (chasuble); they evidently were not yet regarded as dis- 
tinctive liturgical vestments. 

With the gradual change of male attire to a more convenient 
style, about the seventh century, coincides the development of li- 
turgical vestments. The graceful flowing garments of former times 
were no longer desired for ordinary use, but were still retained as 
more becoming in the celebration of the liturgy. The insignia of 
dignitaries were adopted by the clergy, but now gradually became 
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the distinction of clerics in the exercise of sacred functions. The 
further development of the liturgical vestments was quite natural, 
When no longer intended for ordinary wear, they would inevitably 
assume a form more adapted to their purpose. We might expect 
that a more costly material would be used in making them, and 
that a richer ornamentation would distinguish them from ordinary 
garments. 

From what has been stated, it is evident that the adoption of 
liturgical vestments was by no means due to the existence of liturgi- 
cal vestments in the Old Testament. We may possibly say that the 
Church imitated the practice which existed in the Old Law by 
reason of a positive divine command. But even then we must add 
that there is no evidence of a conscious imitation. Only after the 
Church had liturgical vestments, and while these were in the proc- 
ess of further development, was there any thought of connecting 
them with the liturgical garb of the Jewish priests. Only then was 
it possible to stress the point, that it was just as becoming for the 
clergy of the New Testament as for the priests of the Old Testa- 
ment to be distinguished at divine service by a special kind of dress. 


In a similar manner, there is nothing to support the opinion 
that the liturgical garb of the Church originated from a natural 
desire to distinguish the clergy from the laity. It is true that such 
a natural desire has led to the adoption of certain insignia, by 
which officials of the State or of private organizations are distin- 
guished from the ordinary citizen or member of society. Many 
interesting details could be enumerated concerning the influence of 
this instinct and the manifold ways in which it manifests itself 
in child and adult life. It is not too much to say that such a desire 
has hastened the progress of the development of the sacred vest- 
ments and has helped to define their use by the different ranks of 
the clergy. It cannot, however, be regarded as the direct cause of 
the adoption of a liturgical costume. 

This brings us to the second question: What particular pur- 
pose do liturgical vestments serve? They distinguish the laity from 
the clergy who are engaged in the performance of sacred functions, 
but this cannot be their only purpose. They must have a more 
exalted purpose, a religious significance, a spiritual value which 
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corresponds to their use in the liturgy of the Church. In other 
words, the sacred vestments can have no other purpose than that 
of liturgy itself. 

The principal purpose of liturgy is the glorification of God. 
The liturgical vestments must also contribute to the glory of God. 
Our internal acts must find expression in our outward appearance, 
for man is not only spirit, but also flesh. Acts of adoration and 
reverence, which proceed directly from the soul, are expressed by 
acts of the body, such as genuflecting and inclinations. Likewise, 
the garments worn by clerics in presenting themselves before God 
to give Him public honor are an outward expression of their feel- 
ing of reverence in the presence of God. In this respect they are no 
less a means of glorifying God than the bending of the knee and 
similar acts of respect. 

An allusion to this purpose of liturgical vestments is con- 
tained in the formula for blessing them. At the beginning of the 
first prayer there is a reference to the command of God concerning 
the use of a special liturgical costume in the Old Law; the prayer 
states that God commanded this for the honor and glory of His 
name (ad honorem et decorem nominis tui). With still greater 
right, then, may it be said that the vestments, which the Church 
dedicates to the service of God, also contribute to His honor and 
glory. And if this is so, what is more becoming than the use of 
vestments of precious material and rich ornamentation? The best 
we have is none too good to devote to the service of an infinite God. 


If the liturgical vestments have no other purpose than that 
of liturgy itself, their secondary purpose is the sanctification of 
souls. In the first place, the liturgical vestments tend to inspire 
reverence for the sacred functions of the liturgy, not only in the 
sacred ministers who wear them, but also in the participants. This 
reverence is the root of the pious dispositions requisite for a faithful 
performance or participation in liturgical acts. In vesting them- 
selves with the liturgical costumes, the sacred ministers cannot but 
be reminded that they are withdrawing themselves temporarily 
from the world to enter the sanctuary of God and devote them- 
selves entirely to His service. They cannot but be reminded of the 
sanctity which should adorn the soul which approaches close to 
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the infinitely holy God, to converse intimately with Him. The 
sacred vestments are a reminder of the wedding garment of sancti- 
fying grace with which the worthy ministers of Christ should be 
clothed in celebrating the divine functions. They remind particu- 
larly the priest of the Christlike character with which he is clothed 
as with a garment. 

At the altar the priest appears in a special sense as the alter 
Christus, and in him must be verified the injunction of St. Paul: 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Rom. 13, 14). To the priests 
of the Church applies also the exhortation of the Psalmist: ‘‘Let 
Thy priests be clothed with justice, and let Thy saints rejoice” 
(Ps. 131, 9). Justice, the garment of sanctifying grace, is a neces- 
sary disposition for the worthy minister of Christ. The liturgical 
vestments not only symbolize that internal disposition, but also 
tend to intensify and increase it by the reverence they inspire in 
the sacred ministers who wear them. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a consideration of 
the symbolism of particular vestments; but in the rite of ordina- 
tion to the major Orders, the Roman Pontifical expressly refers to 
the spiritual meaning of each of the vestments. One vestment may 
have a different signification from another, but all of them together 
are intended to express outwardly the sanctity that should char- 
acterize the sacred minister. They should remind him day after 
day of his obligation of sanctifying himself as well as edifying 
others. 

“Let Thy saints rejoice.’” These words of the Psalmist’s ex- 
hortation cited above may well be applied to the faithful. For them 
as well as for the sacred ministers at the altar the sacred vestments 
have their significance. They are members of the same mystical 
body of Christ, to which their priests and other clergy belong. 
When the clergy minister at the altar, they are performing a duty 
towards God, which pertains to the entire Church. The faithful 
should not be mere passive attendants, but active participants at 
divine service, as far as this is permitted them. The sacred vest- 
ments worn by the clergy must be an incentive for them to greater 
reverence and increased fervor in assisting at divine functions, 
which are also their acts of worship towards God. 
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WHY LITURGICAL VESTMENTS? 


Moreover, when they see the sacred ministers clothed in their 
liturgical costume, they cannot but be impressed with the grandeur 
of the liturgical acts. No effort may be spared to enhance their 
splendor. The use of precious liturgical vestments is only one means 
of bringing home this lesson to the faithful. And if the external 
splendor of liturgical functions impresses them, must they not re- 
alize that the only suitable disposition for those who participate 
in them is internal sanctity? The sacred vestments are not merely a 
symbol of the garment of sanctifying grace which should adorn 
the soul of the priest; they also teach the faithful participants in 
the liturgy that they should be clothed in the same supernatural 
garment when they assist at divine service. Sacred Scripture calls 
them saints because they are also expected to possess the holiness 
which makes one pleasing to God. Great joy fills the hearts of the 
faithful when they recognize sanctity in their priests. But they 
themselves should experience the joy of personal holiness. As mem- 
bers of Christ, it is not less incumbent upon them than upon the 
priests to strive to increase the beauty of that garment of grace 
which adorns their soul. Thus they will become more and more 
worthy to assist at sacred functions, and they will have a fore- 
taste of that heavenly joy which the blessed in heaven experience 
in chanting hymns of praise and thanks before the throne of God. 


A passing reference has been made to the formula for bless- 
ing liturgical vestments. The blessing imparted upon these vest- 
ments by the Church gives them additional spiritual value. On ac- 
count of the blessing they are not merely liturgical, but also sacred 
vestments. In blessing them the Church not only dedicates them 
permanently to the service of God, but also invokes the grace of 
God upon those who wear them, and thus seeks to make her min- 
isters more and more worthy of engaging in the sacred acts of the 
liturgy. 

DAVID BAIER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 













































FROM OTHER LANDS 
GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER IN THE SYRIAN CHURCH 


UR Syrian Church calls Good Friday “‘the Sorrowful 
Friday.”’ It is worthy of notice that there is no office 
in the whole liturgy so interesting, so complex, and 
in which the feelings reach their climax as our cere- 
mony of Good Friday. This is due to its peculiar 

form, which consists of a dramatic and vivid reproduction of the 
memorable scene of Calvary. It is a precious survival of what are 
called the Passion Plays, or Mysteries, so popular and so general 
in the Middle Ages when the ecclesiastical worship was thoroughly 
dramatic. At all ages the hearts and minds of the people are more 
deeply impressed by an action than by a sermon. 





AMONG THE FLOWERS 

On Good Friday all usual work ceases, at least until the end 
of the services. In the morning all the adults are seen in the gar- 
dens and fields, all around their village or town, in search of 
flowers. 

There is, under the sky of Lebanon, Syria, during the last 
days of March and the first weeks of April (date of Holy Week) 
a freshness which belongs to no other period of the year; it is the 
bright awakening of nature, the youth of the fairy Oriental spring. 
The whole ground, even the rock, is covered with grass, flowers of 
various and brilliant colors, whose fragrance perfumes the air. 

There our Syrian people go, many, in spirit of mortification, 
barefooted—that is what they call sharhatt. They carry a large 
quantity of flowers to their homes where pretty bouquets are made 
for each member of the family. At the stated hour the bell rings, 
calling them to the church. It is not its usual way of ringing; it is 
tolled in accordance with the spirit of the day. 


THE Two THIEVES 


On entering the church the people see, on the sanctuary step 
outside of the railing, a wooden crucifix lying on a rich cloth 
covered with a transparent veil. Every one at his entrance pro- 
ceeds to the crucifix, prostrates himself, kisses the foot of Christ 
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PASCHAL TIME IN THE SYRIAN CHURCH 


and lays his bouquet near Him. After a short prayer he goes to 
his seat. Soon the cloth is covered with flowers. 

On the stripped altar is a wooden cross, large enough to be 
distinctly seen from all parts of the church. It is covered with a 
thin black veil. Two candlesticks with candles are placed one on 
either side. They are not lighted, because they represent the two 
thieves crucified with our Lord, who both at first were blasphem- 
ing. This crucifix has been specially made for the ceremony. The 
arms are movable, the crown of thorns and the nails can be easily 
taken off. 

The service begins. After some hymns, the Gospel of the Pas- 
sion is read. On reaching the verses relating the conversion of the 
good thief, the candle at the right of the crucifix is lighted. It is 
the expression of the new state of his soul. The left one, represent- 
ing the impenitent thief, remains extinguished. At the verse relating 
the death of our Lord, the veil is removed from the large crucifix. 


THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 


Then the celebrant, robed in surplice, black stole and cope, 
and his two attendants wearing surplices with stoles crossed, kneel 
on the lowest step of the altar before the large crucifix. They are 
going to renew the action of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. 

While the celebrant starts singing the prayer for the removing 
of the crown, the attendants stand and solemnly approach the large 
crucifix. At the end of the said prayer they devoutly remove the 
crown of thorns from the divine head and place it on a tray pre- 
sented by an altar boy. At the next prayer, for the removing of 
the nails from the sacred hands, the attendants put them on anoth- 
er tray, and they lower the divine arms to the body. After the last 
prayer they remove the nails from the sacred feet. Then they hold 
up the image of Christ and present it to the celebrant, who has to 
lay it on His coffin.’ 


THE COFFIN OF FLOWERS 


Four clergymen, or four pious men of the congregation ap- 
pointed as pallbearers, with one attendant, approach the cloth in 





1 In small churches, where there is not a sufficient number of officiating 
priests, the “Descent from the Cross” is omitted. 
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which are the small crucifix and the flowers on the sanctuary steps. 
The crucifix having been removed, they raise the cloth, each one 
holding a corner up to their shoulders. They place it on a stretcher 
prepared for the occasion. It is borne to the celebrant who re- 
spectfully lays the figure of Christ in this bed of flowers, where- 
upon the procession forms in the aisle of the church. 


A TOUCHING PROCESSION 


The altar boys and the clergy with lighted candles are at the 
head of the procession. The celebrant follows them, incensing the 
stretcher carried close behind by pallbearers. The attendants come 
next, bearing the trays of thorns and nails. Behind them is the 
choir and some of the congregation chanting alternately the Pas- 
sion hymn (Ya shaabie wa saabie). It resembles the Improperia or 
Reproaches used in the Latin Church at the adoration of the holy 
Cross which begins Popule meus. These reproaches in both rites 
are supposed to be addressed by our Lord to the Jews. 


THE PASSION HYMN 


The Ya shaabie wa saabie during the Procession: I. O my 
people, my friends, where is your oath of fidelity, the payment of 
your love’s debt? Where is your submission? Like a homicide, an 
enemy, you have delivered me to ill-treatment, and naked between 
thieves you have crucified me. II. What have I done to deserve that? 
Who are my accusers, and what are the proofs of the sentence pro- 
nounced against me? Do you recall no longer my acts of charity 
and generosity? How many of your sick who were incurable have 
I healed? III. O you, who see my sorrows, contemplate my suffer- 
ings, and hear my mother’s weeping, have you ever seen anyone 
who has suffered so much as I, anyone who has drunk of my chalice 
or tasted of its bitterness? IV. O Mary, my mother, your lamenta- 
tions increase my sorrows; for compassion’s sake leave me. Why, 
my Father, hast Thou forsaken me? My tortures have choked me 
and my flesh has been torn! 


ORIENTAL Music 


Those who have heard the hymn but once in this impressive 
scene cannot but admire its incomparable beauty. Its melody is 
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PASCHAL TIME IN THE SYRIAN CHURCH 


wonderfully set to the poetry and rhythm of the words. It has 
issued forth, a long, long time ago, from the heart of some Syrian 
saint, singing under the cedars of Lebanon from the inspiration of 
God. It is a type of Oriental music, the beauty of which consists 
in its charming simplicity and purity. This melody dwells some- 
times upon the words, as if meditating on them or pouring out 
their meaning. The tone, more even than the Gregorian chant, is of 
a grace and peculiar solemnity. The notes so forcibly express sad- 
ness and the sorrow that they accommodate themselves to the spirit 
of the day. Attending this impressive burial procession of the Son 
of the living God, one cannot resist the deepest emotions of mys- 
terious compassion, devotion and love mingled with delicious feel- 
ings of hope and rest in the divine Savior. 


MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN 


During the procession many may be seen shedding tears. What 
delicious tears, indeed! Those who usually never come to church 
do not miss this ceremony. Non-Catholics, even Mohammedans, 
attend in great numbers. The Mohammedan women are convinced 
that those of them who have no child, if they get a chance to pass 
beneath the “Coffin of Christ’’ during this procession, God will 
grant them their request. Therefore many of them stand in the way 
of the procession praying, their souls filled with faith and anxiety 
like that of the mother of Samuel. Having passed once or twice, 
they feel very satisfied. Many of them affirm that their prayers 
have been heard and their favor has been granted. They do not 
fail to return with their baby to the same church; they kiss the 
step of the altar, pray and leave an offering as a token of their 
gratitude. 

THE SACRED TOMB 


At the end of the procession, Christ’s image, borne on His 
flowery bed, is reverently placed in His sacred tomb, previously 
prepared under the right side altar. Then the celebrant incenses the 
image, draws a curtain before the tomb’s door, and places a lighted 
lamp before it. He kneels and bows three times with the clergy 
and attendants, all of them chanting the solemn last prayer: ““O 
Christ, who hast been crucified for us, have mercy on us.” 
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Flowers in great variety, agreeable fragrance blending with 
the perfume of the burning incense and its white smoke! What 
could more vividly represent the mixture of myrrh, aloes and other 
aromatic spices prepared by Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
the holy women for anointing the sacred body of Christ! 


THE “‘“GREATEST’” FEAST 


The Mass is celebrated at midnight as on Christmas, accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Oriental Church approved by the 
Holy See. After the Introit the ceremony of ‘‘Resurrection’’ is per- 
formed as follows: : 

After some hymns, prayers and lessons, the celebrant, with at- 
tendants and altar boys holding lighted candles, draws near the 
sacred tomb; he incenses it and, alternating with the choir, three 
times chants in a jubilant and solemn tone: ‘“‘O Christ, who art 
risen from amongst the dead, have mercy on us!” 

The deacon, acting the rdle of the angel rolling back the 
stone, removes the door’s curtain, whereupon the celebrant raises 
from amongst the flowers the crucifix buried within, after it has 
been previously affixed to the cross or substituted by another. A 
rich white veil is thrown over the top, and it is carried by the cele- 
brant, in usual procession, three times through the aisles of the 
church, while a priest is incensing it, and the choir chants the joy- 
ful ‘“‘Hymn of the Resurrection.’” The poetical form and pictur- 
esque tropes of this hymn are inspiring. 

After this procession, the celebrant places a rich white veil on 
the crucifix and solemnly performs four blessings, one for each of 
the four cardinal points, North, South, East and West, saying: 
“‘May the benediction of the Father, the peace of the Son, and the 
favors of the Holy Ghost be with us and amongst us all the days 
of our life. Amen.” He recites the final prayer and places the cruci- 
fix on the altar, where it remains with its white veil all day long, 
to remind us of the joyful mystery of this greatest day. Then he 
continues the Mass. At the end of the Mass he presents the crucifix 
to be kissed by the faithful; to each of them another priest dis- 
tributes a few flowers of those which had been placed in the sep- 
ulcher. 
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PASCHAL TIME IN THE SYRIAN CHURCH 


NEw SALUTATIONS 


Joy, gaiety, happiness illuminates all faces on this day. No 
enmity, no rancor survives after Holy Week; for this is the occa- 
sion of general reconciliation. Easter Monday is a feast of obliga- 
tion; so two days are spent to receive and pay greeting visits. The 
easy “‘post-card system’”’ is not yet in fashion nor eagerly sought. 

The formula of salutations are not the same as usual. Instead 
of ““Good morning,”’ etc., when two people meet, one hastens to 
say: “Christ is risen.”” The other answers: ‘‘He is risen indeed.” 
—‘‘Al Masseeh kaam.—Hakkan kaam.”’ 


THE EGcs GAME 


The Easter eggs game is very popular as well in Syria as 
among our Syrian people in America. The interest and excitement 
they show is worth while seeing. There are two persons, for in- 
instance, Salim and Farid. Salim holds in his hand an egg whose 
shell he has tested against his teeth and found solid and strong. He 
shows only its top. Farid tries to break it with his egg. Whose egg 
is broken loses the game and presents his egg to the winner. It is 
called Makasbie and has many amazing varieties. 


This recalls to mind the egg-picking game used in some parts 
of the United States, and the egg-rolling by children on Easter 
Monday on the lawn of the White House in Washington. 


The Gospel read at the ceremony of the Resurrection, before 
midnight Mass (John 15, 7-14): 


If you abide in me, and my words abide in you, you shall ask whatever 
you will, and it shall be done unto you. 

In this is my Father glorified; that you bring forth very much fruit, 
and become my disciples. 

As the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you. Abide in my love. 

If you keep my commandments, you shall abide in my love; as I also 
have kept my Father’s commandments and do abide in His love. 

These things I have spoken to you, that my joy may be in you, and 
your joy may be filled. 

This is my commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved you. 

Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends. 

You are my friends, if you do the things that I command you. 


PETER F. SFEIR 
Utica, New York 
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2 "THAT CH RIST SC Fon FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OuR’ When this issue reaches our readers, the Holy Year 
READERS of Jubilee will have been solemnly opened in the 
Eternal City. We cannot but emphasize again and 
again the importance of this nineteenth centenary of our divine 
Savior’s Sacrifice upon Calvary. Even thoughtful Protestants have 
voiced their satisfaction over the opportuneness of this celebration. 
Christ’s death upon the cross certainly is the turning-point in the 
history of mankind. The value of His bloody Sacrifice may never 
be exaggerated; is not even sufficiently appreciated by the masses 
of the faithful. It is the fond hope of our Holy Father that the 
Jubilee Year will bring about a better understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the work of our salvation and a more abiding love 
of the divine Redeemer. And would such a result not produce an 
appreciable change for the better throughout the world that is 
steeped in dire misery and profound ignorance even of the highest 
values of life? Would it not bring back to many the spirit of sacri- 
fice and true charity, peace and contentment? And would the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass not become better understood and cherished 
by the generality of Catholics? For there is an intimate connection 
between the spirit of sacrifice and the Sacrifice of the Cross and of 
the Altar. “‘It is sacrifice that endears this holy Sacrifice to souls,” 
an aged priest wrote us some time ago under the spell of his long 
experience in the ministry. And vice versa, does the profound un- 
derstanding and appreciation of holy Mass not tend to produce 
and strengthen the spirit of sacrifice? 

These and similar thoughts ran through our mind when re- 
cently we chanced upon a study of the motives of school children 
for attending Mass, published in the December, 1932, issue of the 
Journal of Religious Instruction. Dr. Ellamay Horan, a year ago, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


had given a test to more than five hundred pupils of “‘three very 
fine schools in Chicago’’ with a view to ascertain the motives that 
prompt children to attend Mass on Sundays rather than miss it. 
Now one should think that the majority of the children would 
have given the answer: Because Mass is a sacrifice, or the best way 
of honoring God, or some such answer that touched upon the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the Mass. But instead we find that various reasons 
for not missing Mass are assigned which show at best a superficial 
knowledge of the great Sacrifice of the New Law, the highest 
act of worship in the Church. The sacrificial aspect of the Mass 
appears to be almost entirely overlooked, and instead the sin aspect 
of non-attendance plays the principal rdéle. In this connection it 
would be interesting to ascertain how many of our adult Catholics 
have grasped the idea of the Mass as a real sacrifice. And can it be 
said that even children of school age are incapable of understand- 
ing the meaning of sacrifice? Experience proves the contrary. 


Educators of our youth, who look upon the Liturgical Move- 
ment with disfavor or even disdain, may well pause and ask them- 
selves if it be advisable to refuse their whole-hearted support to a 
revival that aims precisely at leading the faithful, young and old, 
to a deeper appreciation of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, moreover, 
at decreasing their own responsibility in behalf of their charges. 

Or is it more in accord with the spirit of Christ and His 
Church that our faithful go through life ignorant of the essential 
duties of a Christian toward their God than to teach them the 
value of the Sacrifice of the Cross and its daily renewal upon our 
altars? A weakly, consumptive Christianity will give way to a 
virile religion when our people are made to realize the value of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass and of the consequent spirit of sacrifice. 
May this be the result of the nineteenth centenary of our Savior’s 
great Sacrifice of the Cross! : 

* 

We desire to draw the special attention of our readers to the 
brief account in this issue of the late Father Conrad Rapp, O.S.B., 
a saintly missionary in Manchuria, as a model for all apostles of 
Christ, at home and abroad, in his intense and practical love of the 
liturgy (page 278). 
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ORATE FRATRES 
SPLENDID LITURGICAL WORK IN NEWARK 


Under the patronage of His Excellency Bishop Thomas 
Walsh, D.D., of Newark, a demonstration of sacred music was 
given during January by the Schola Cantorum of the Villa Lucia 
Pontifical Institute of the Religious Teachers Filippini, Morris- 
town, on four consecutive afternoons and evenings, at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral Hall in Newark. On the opening day of the event about 
three hundred of the clergy listened to an enthusiastic address by 
Bishop Walsh in which he stressed the importance of observing 
the liturgical laws at all church functions. He dwelt on the beauty 
of the liturgy and upon the duty imposed on priests and faithful 
to observe the regulations of the Holy See concerning sacred music 
as set forth in the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X, and the Consti- 
tution of Pope Pius XI, Divini Cultus. Bishop Walsh further re- 
marked that the program for High or Solemn Requiem Mass, as 
exemplified by the Schola Cantorum on that day, should be car- 
ried out according to the rubrics in every church of the diocese be- 
ginning with March 1. Necessary explanations were given by Mr. 
Nicola A. Montani, professor of music and editor of the Catholic 
Choirmaster. 

On another day more than five hundred choirmasters, organ- 
ists and singers gathered to listen to the program of the Schola and 
the discourse of the Ordinary on the observance of the liturgy. The 
Schola rendered the program for the Requiem Mass, the Vespers 
of the Blessed Virgin, and a group of polyphonic motets. 

This program was repeated for the religious of the diocese, 
and on the day after, for the students of the Seminary of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Darlington. At each of these demonstrations 
the Bishop spoke of the splendid work accomplished by the youth- 
ful singers and praised the clarity of enunciation, the exact Roman 
pronunciation of the Latin, and the exceptional tone quality of 
the choristers. ‘It was a joy,’ he said, ‘‘to hear Latin rendered with 
perfect ease and in true Roman style.”’ 

Before Vespers were sung by the Schola, Mr. Montani gave 
a short outline of the program for Vespers and also included in 
his comments the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites re- 
lating thereto. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


In his remarks on the complete program, the Bishop expressed 
the hope that the Vespers might be revived in every church through- 
out the diocese. He announced that a complete program with refer- 
ence to liturgical music would soon be issued for the diocese. He 
also stressed the responsibility of the teachers with respect to the 
inculcation of correct principles of liturgical art among the school 
children. 

The conferences so happily begun under the patronage of the 
Ordinary of the diocese were continued during the month of Feb- 
ruary, one being held each week. Different choirs from Bayonne, 
Newark, Jersey City and East Orange gave demonstrations of litur- 
gical music, whilst Mr. Montani lectured on various liturgical 
topics. Bishop Walsh plans to organize a priests’ choir and an 
organists’ guild affiliated with the Society of St. Gregory of Amer- 
ica. 





ce) 


STUDY CLUB ACTIVITY 


In view of the spread and growth of the study club move- 
ment, Catholic Action will report, whenever space is available, on 
their development as exemplified in the present diocesan-wide pro- 
gram, a development which is especially gratifying to the Study 
Club Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 
to the National Council of Catholic Women. The March report, 
on the work of the study clubs of the diocese of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, submitted by Mrs. D. M. Walsh, diocesan chairman on study 
dubs, is in part as follows: 

“The sodality groups in each parish appealed to the Diocesan 
Committee on Study Clubs as a fertile field. The outline on the 
Mass—The Eucharistic Sacrifice—from the Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, was chosen after a conference with the spir- 
itual directors of these groups, as the most suitable outline to start 
with because it is thorough, interesting, not too difficult and be- 
cause the reference works were so inexpensive that each girl could 
own a set of the pamphlets. 

“Because it took so much time, it was planned to start only 
three or four clubs in one season; but so great was the enthusiasm 
that we were asked: “Why did you neglect our sodality?’ The re- 
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sult was a study club in every parish in Springfield. Through the 
enthusiasm and advertising of these young people, several groups 
of older ladies asked for help in getting started. 

“The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the most popular subject in this 
diocese for the reasons given above. ‘Every beginning is weak,’ is 
certainly true of the study club movement. We must start with 
something useful, interesting, something that doesn’t require too 
much time and yet is instructive and worth while. The Liturgical 
Press has given us an outline on the Mass... . 

“T should like to say that the study clubs have been a won- 
derful stimulant to the sodalities as a whole. The older girls, who 
usually lose interest with the entrance of the younger ones, have 
for the most part made up the study groups and thus retained or 
renewed their interest in the sodality and its affairs.’ 

Further news has reached ORATE FRATRES from the Cath- 
olic Action Committee of Women of the diocese of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, which has been directing the study of the externals of the 
Mass as outlined in the study club booklet Altar and Sanctuary. 
The booklet has been prepared especially for study clubs by Angela 
A. Clendenin and appears with an Introduction by the Reverend 
Leon A. McNeill, M.A., diocesan superintendent of schools. 

Up to March 1, approximately sixty-five clubs were follow- 
ing the course in the diocese. Since then others have been formed 
to take up the work during Lent, including six in as many States. 

The generation of today demands activity. Events, programs, 
and even divine worship, at which the participants are more or 
less passive, soon bring about restiveness and loss of interest. Cath- 
olic Action, as the term indicates, requires activity and should be 
wisely cultivated. It is therefore doubly gratifying to see, on the 
one hand, groups determining ways and means to realize its princi- 
ples, and, on the other, to learn that many of such groups are first 
directing their activities toward the altar, to the holy Sacrifice, to 
the very Source of grace without which all human activity is but 
wasted effort as far as eternity is concerned. And when once the 
studying members of groups become aware of and realize more 
and more their membership in Christ’s mystical body, the Church, 
“growing up in Him who is the Head, even Christ,’’ as St. Paul 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


says (Eph. 4, 15), cognizant of their being in Christ and seeing 
their activity as a share of His work in the world today, they will 
also recognize the beauty, nobility and sanctity of Christ-centered 
living and doing, however trying and discouraging it may at times 
be to mere human nature. 





re) 
A PAPAL COMMUNICATION 


In a letter addressed to the Most Reverend Michael Buchber- 
ger, bishop of Regensburg, His Eminence Cajetan Cardinal Bisleti, 
prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, 
conveys the deep appreciation of the Holy Father of the efforts of 
the St. Cecilia Association to restore Gregorian chant to its original 
position in the Church. The letter says that the Holy Father was 
very much pleased at the outcome of the general assembly of the 
Association held in Regensburg last July, and particularly at the 
efforts of German Catholics to restore the original purity of Gre- 
gorian melodies at liturgical functions. 


“Choral singing,”’ the letter proceeds, ‘‘is more truly Cath- 
olic than any other, and today, as never before, knows neither na- 
tional boundaries nor limitations. For this very reason it must be 
restored in the daily use of the people. Particularly adequate, there- 
fore, is the resolution (adopted in Regensburg) to promote by 
every means possible the musical education of boys as already sug- 
gested by the Holy Father in his Apostolic Constitution Divini 
Cultus Sanctitatem. . . . The boys’ voices inspire real devotion and 
real prayer by their innocent charm more than any other singing 
bodies no matter how artistically trained they may be.” 


The letter then mentions the danger which arises from many 
a modern musician, misled by a desire for novelty, trying ‘‘to in- 
troduce a so-called art into the house of prayer, an art which savors 
of fatigueing research and trying, with all the consequences of such 
novelty which even profane circles would reject. If this so-called 
new art, which lacks the spirit of true holiness, should make its 
way through the back door into the house of God, the Church 
with alert motherly care would have to take immediate steps to 
repulse and to exclude it.” 
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ORATE FRATRES 


A MISSIONARY AND THE LITURGY 


It was a revolting deed, the cold-blooded murder of Father 
Conrad Rapp, O.S.B., at the hands of wild Japanese soldiers in 
the war zone of Manchuria on June 5, 1932. The saintly mis- 
sionary was at the time of his death active as Pro-Prefect Apostolic 
of Yenki and stationed in the city Ryongdjong. His religious su- 
perior, confréres and converts, who mourn his untimely death, have 
ever looked upon Father Conrad as an excellent missionary and 
faithful religious, a truly holy man, whose tireless activity exercised 
a wholesome influence upon all with whom he came in contact. 
He drew his inspiration and strength from the sacred liturgy of 
the Church, which he lived in its fulness year by year. Herein 
lies the secret of his missionary successes. The words of Pope Pius 
X in his Motu Proprio, ‘‘Active participation in the most holy 
Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church is 
the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit,” 
were his guiding star in his apostolic endeavors. He joined his con- 
verts in each and every spiritual exercise, prayed with them and 
taught them to live with holy Mother Church. He spared no effort 
to secure their active participation in the most holy Mysteries, par- 
ticularly the sacrifice of the Mass. To attain this end he was in- 
defatigable in preaching and catechizing.”’ 

In Bibel und Liturgie (Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 117-118) we 
find the following report on his liturgical apostolate work from 
the pen of his superior, the Right Reverend Theodor Breher, 
O.S.B., Prefect Apostolic of Yenki: “In his plain mission church 
and in the outlying stations, Father Conrad gave to his converts 
the best and holiest that was in him as preacher and catechist. For 
two years he preached almost regularly on the sacrifice of the 
Mass and the manner of assisting at it in union with Christ and 
the priest at the altar. He took pains to procure for himself all 
the books that could aid him in the task, so that his liturgical 
library was quite pretentious. All that could be of service to him 
in this labor of love was collected by him and adapted for preach- 
ing and teaching the liturgy in church and school. It was his am- 
bition to celebrate every feast and season of the Church's year in 
union with his flock and as intimately as possible with the spirit 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of the Church. He knew how to give to each feast its peculiar 
liturgical note. After his death we found a vast amount of material 
for liturgical preaching. There was neatly packed away the entire 
preparation for the great ecclesiastical seasons of Advent and Lent 
of next year. For all the more important events at the mission sta- 
tion, such as Baptisms, Confirmation, etc., he had prepared for 
himself, in Korean, programs which make up a fair-sized ritual. 
He was tireless in the invention of new ideas and ways and con- 
stantly wrestled with the liturgical problems. In almost every con- 
versation he reverted back to them. It was for him a great consola- 
tion, a real satisfaction and joy when he learned that his successors 
at the stations Tairyongtong and Untjulatje continued his liturgi- 
cal apostolate efforts in accordance with his ideas and methods. 
Nor had they any reason to repent of it.” 

In the fall of 1930, Father Conrad was transferred to the 
city of Ryongdjong. Although conditions in this place were not 
the same as those of his former stations, he began with his wont- 
ed energy the liturgical formation of his new flock. His love and 
reverence for the altar and all that is related thereto Father Conrad 
evinced also in this field of labor. Sacristy, altar, tabernacle and 
church had to be in perfect condition. 

And as genuine love for the liturgy makes one inventive, we 
are not astonished to learn from his superior how Father Conrad 
succeeded in obtaining and employing a rich repertoire of liturgical 
material for instruction in the school. For he realized that if he 
gained the children for Christ, the rest would be taken care of. 
For this reason he also paid particular attention to the solid train- 
ing of the young men in his mission. 

One more characteristic of Father Conrad must be mentioned: 
his scrupulous obedience to his superiors. He would not dare intro- 
duce the slightest change in his mission without the permission of 
his ecclesiastical superior, the Prefect Apostolic. 


Our missionaries at home and in foreign lands may well look 
upon Father Conrad as their model in the Liturgical Apostolate. 
Priests and teachers everywhere, who have caught the liturgical 
spirit, will draw new inspiration and courage from Father Con- 
tad’s liturgical zeal. Requtescat in pace. 
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LITURGICAL ‘The Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament are intro- 

BRIEFS ducing a course in religious art (architecture, paint- 

ing, sculpture) in the higher classes of their pre- 

paratory school at Eymard Seminary, Suffern, New York. The 

subject of liturgy and art is already receiving careful attention in 
the other classes of the seminary. 


The Passionist Fathers are making special efforts during this 
present Jubilee Year to foster a deeper appreciation of holy Mass 
on the part of the members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
whose headquarters are at St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, 
New Jersey. Recently a choir of men and boys from the monastery 
gave a demonstration of liturgical music in the cathedral at Newark. 


At the first meeting of the newly-formed commission for pro- 
moting correct church music in the archdiocese of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, plans were inaugurated towards the adoption of a unified 
hymnal for the archdiocese, the organization of an organists’ guild, 
and the encouragement of the choral rendition of the High Mass 
in its entirety. 


St. Monica’s parish, San Francisco, now has a Schola Canto- 
rum of eighty-three members under the direction of Father Boyle. 
The full Roman liturgy will be carried out during Holy Week. 
A boys’ choir will sing in the sanctuary during High Mass on 
Sundays. 


The Society of Missionary Catechists of Our Blessed Lady 
of Victory, at Victory Noll, Indiana, is very much interested in 
fostering the liturgical spirit among the underprivileged children 
in the missionary districts attended to by the catechists. They re- 
ceive special liturgical training for this task and return during the 
summer months for further studies. In the chapel at Victory Noll 
the Missa Recitata has been in vogue for some years already. 


“The service of solemn pontifical Vespers was held in New 
York on Sunday for the first time.’’ Such is the announce- 
ment, incredible as it may seem, made in a news story sent 
out by the N. C. W. C. News Service. A member of the 
Paulist Fathers of New York City had witnessed this service in 
England some years ago and had been awaiting an opportunity 
to introduce it in New York. He carried out his project during 
the recent seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of the foundation 
of the Congregation of St. Paul. The former Apostolic Delegate, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


now Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, officiated at the service in the 
church of the Paulist Fathers. Several thousands of priests and re- 
ligious attended. Later the laity had an opportunity of participat- 
ing in this service for the first time. 


Student choir members of the college and preparatory depart- 
ments of St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, have or- 
ganized the Gregorian Club with a view toward a more definite 
realization of the objectives of the Liturgical Movement. The club, 
therefore, has as its purposes (1) to conform to the requirements 
of Pope Pius X as given in his Motu Proprio of November 22, 
1903, with special emphasis on plainchant and congregational 
singing; (2) to acquire a clearer knowledge of the elements of 
the liturgy, of liturgical art, symbolism, etc. At the bi-monthly 
meetings of the club, two five-minute papers are read by members, 
which are followed by a discussion. An address by one of the 
faculty members concludes a regular meeting. According to the 
constitution of the club, attendance at the rehearsals is obligatory. 


On March 26, the students of St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minnesota, presented Calderon’s “‘Great Theatre of the 
World,’’ which closely resembles the Moralities of the Middle Ages, 
such as “‘Everyman,’’ and those of the auto-sacramental type, a 
number of which the Spanish Shakespeare based on the liturgy. 

On Palm Sunday, the boys’ and young men’s sanctuary 
and the seminary choirs of St. John’s are presenting a sacred con- 
cert, commemorative of the nineteenth centenary of our Lord's 
death. All of the numbers, in Gregorian chant and polyphony, 
refer to the Passion, with the exception of the last, a hymn to 
Christ our King. 

During Holy Week and Easter, in St. John’s Abbey Church, 
the solemn liturgical services of the Church are carried out as 
heretofore. 


The third annual meeting of the Liturgical Arts Society, held 
at the College of the Sacred Heart in New York City, of which 
the Commonweal for March 8 gave an account, was opened with 
a solemn High Mass of which Father T. Lawrason Riggs was the 
celebrant. The singing at the Mass was by the choir of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music. Father John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain 
of the society, in his sermon urged the members to find their 
“fullest usefulness by a subjugation of self, by losing themselves 
in the liturgy, which was to lose themselves in Christ and to ap- 
proach a perfection of being in His mystical body.” 
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In the Church of St. Philip Neri, Detroit, on February 22, a 
Requiem High Mass took place at which almost the entire parochial 
school enrollment of children sang the Gregorian chant. Four hun- 
dred children, under the direction of Sister Emerentia, S.S.J., sang 
in the chorus, and seventy took part as chanters. All responses were 
sung by the full chorus and without accompaniment. The Michi- 
gan Catholic, recounting the details of the event, said: “It prob- 
ably was the first exhibition of this style of church music by such 
a large number of school children in the diocese.” 


The Catholic Forum of Pittsburgh, an informal cultural dis- 
cussion group of Catholic women, under the direction of Mrs. 
Paul D. Wright has devoted much time to the Liturgical Aposto- 
late, and with the use of ORATE FRATRES and Liturgical Arts has 
promoted a lively interest in the ceremonies of the Church, the use 
of the daily Missal and church music reform. With comparatively 
small means it has maintained a membership in the Calvert As- 
sociates, the Catholic Book Club, and has distributed high-class 
Catholic journals and literature of the better type. 


A National Catholic Welfare Conference cable from Vatican 
City reported that Mrs. Justine B. Ward, associate editor of ORATE 
FRATRES, presented a new organ to the Pontifical Superior School 
of Sacred Music, dedicating it in honor of Pope Pius X and to the 
memory of Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., of the Abbey of 
Solesmes, the renowned authority on Gregorian chant. Mrs. Ward, 
a devoted pupil of Dom Mocquereau, is the originator of the Ward 
Method of singing Gregorian chant as well as author of a series of 
works on the chant. 


In the Catholic School Journal for March, a Sister Servant, 
I.H.M., tells of a number of religious projects and their effect upon 
the children. One was the making of a notebook entitled ‘“The 
Externals of Holy Mass’’; another the liturgical vesting of a paste- 
board figure, followed by an illustrated talk by the pupils on ‘““How 
the Priest Vests for Mass.’’ Several other projects are outlined in 
the article. 


The current quarterly Liturgical Arts, which is devoted to 
the arts of the Catholic Church, has a splendidly illustrated article 
on ‘The Small Church’”’ by Maurice Lavanoux and Harry Lorin 
Binsse. It is a real contribution toward solving the architectural 
and artistic problems involved in the construction of small churches. 
Other articles treat of sacred vessels. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Under the title “Lent with the Breviary,’’ the London Tablet 
in its February 25 leader repeated for the tenth successive year a plea 
for ‘‘a Lent with the Liturgy’’ and remarked: “Under such titles 
as ‘The Liturgy for Layfolk’ we have counselled, again and again, 
the regular use of the Church’s liturgy as the best of all prayer- 
books and manuals of devotion.” 


At the meeting of the English Guild of Catholic Artists and 
Craftsmen, held in London a few weeks ago, liturgical art was the 
topic of discussion. Mr. John Trinick insisted on the need for 
simplicity in church art in the sense that fitting decoration does 
not attempt to be more than the object it decorates. And since “‘it 
is the Mass that matters,’’ liturgical art must be of such a nature 
that it shall in nowise detract from the directness and significance 
of that act—tthe central act of Christian worship. Among others 
he quoted Fra Angelico: ‘““‘Art demands much quietness; and to 
paint the things of Christ you must abide in Christ.”’ 


Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., in his article “‘“My Sacrifice and 
Yours,” appearing in The Month (London) for February, makes 
it as plain as anyone could wish that the people, in order to par- 
ticipate understandingly in the Mass, should be able to hear the 
words of the priest, and that they are privileged also to answer 
him as well as to join in the singing. All this he properly sub- 
stantiates with abundant references. What he says, moreover, on 
active participation in the liturgy of the Church, will do one great 
good to read. 


At Chiemsee in Bavaria, Germany, the first holy Communion 
celebration of children has been so modified as to establish a consci- 
ous connection with Baptism. The ceremony of renewing the bap- 
tismal vows, usual at such times and which takes place in the sanc- 
tuary before Mass, now takes place in the baptistery, beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. Thus the great meaning of Baptism 
in Christian life is not only more forcibly brought home to the 
children, who are now renewing personally with conscious refer- 
ence to Baptism what was done vicariously for them in their in- 
fancy, but to the entire parish as well. 


From Valdivia, Chile, P. Odorich, O.M.Cap., sent a report 
to Bibel und Liturgie (2, 2) on the gratifying progress made by 
the faithful during the past year in participating in the liturgical 
life of the Church. The Missal is in practical use; and periodicals 
carrying liturgical articles are enjoying an ever widening circulation. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE EPISTLE AT A CHANTED MASS 


I should be obliged if you would publish the text of S.R.C. 3350, 
in regard to the Epistle at a sung Mass. The reason I ask is that you 
refer to the decree in support of your statement that “if there is no 
cleric or lector to chant the Epistle, the celebrant may chant it, or he 
may read it in a clear voice” (Ornate Fratres, VII, No. 4, 183-144} 
and advise that he should chant it. Fortescue, on the other hand (Cere- 
monies of the Roman Rite, 1930 edition, p. 144) states that “if a cleric 
be mot present the celebrant himself reads the Epistle aloud,” and Wuest- 
Mullaney’s Matters Liturgical (1926 edition, p. 193, §344, 3) says: “At 
a High Mass, if there is no Lector to sing the Epistle, the Epistle shall 
be read without chant.” Both books refer also. to $.R.C. 3350! Someone 
is mistaken, obviously, and as I have no access to the decree, I ask you 
to settle the matter by publishing its exact text.—T. L. R. 


The decree in question arose from the doubt as to what should be 
done by the celebrant of the Mass if no cleric be present to chant the 
Epistle. Hence the decree, supposing this to be the case, reads as follows: 

“Dubium I. Sufficitne ut in casu legatur tantum Epistola ab 
ipso Celebrante; vel ab eodem debet cantari? ; 

“Dubium II. In Ecclesiis Monialium potestne ab aliqua Mo- 
niali Epistola cantari in Choro? 

“Dubium III. Omittendusne omnino est cantus Epistolae? 

“Sacra vero Rituum Congregatio, audita relatione ab ejusdem 

Secretario facta, rescripsit: 

‘Scribatur Eminentissimo . . . ad mentem. Et mens est: Quod 
quum Missa cantetur sine Ministris et nullus sit Clericus inserviens 

qui superpelliceo indutus Epistolam decantet juxta Rubricas, satius 

erit quod ipsa Epistola legatur sine cantu ab ipso Celebrante: nun- 

quam vero in Ecclesiis Monialium decantetur ab una ex ipsis.’ Romae 

die 23 Aprilis 1875.” 

We must consider both the manner of the question and the manner 
of the answer. In the former it is asked whether, in the case given, it 
would be sufficient for the celebrant merely to read the Epistle, or 
whether he would be obliged to chant the same. The answer is neither 
yes or no, but merely an instruction or general explanation of the mind 
(mens) of the Sacred Congregation to the effect that, in the case given, 
it would be more satisfactory (satius erit) or preferable for the celebrant 
to read the Epistle without chant (sine cantu). Many authors have in- 
ferred from this that the celebrant is therefore obliged to read the Epistle 
in such a case and that it is forbidden for him to chant it., The 
Epbemerides Liturgicae (1889, Vol. Ill, p. 682) is about the only refer- 
ence in which any sort of discussion has been made of this question and 
solves the doubt by stating that the celebrant must chant the Epistle. 
However, most authors do not enter into the question, but merely quote 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the Latin text of the decree without drawing any further conclusions, 
for it seems to be an open question, at least in practice. No doubt, the 
correct interpretation of the decree quoted depends upon the meaning 
which the Sacred Congregation intended to attach to the words, satius 
erit. We have given the classical interpretation of the word satius as 
meaning more satisfactory or preferable, but we believe that the tenor 
and style of the whole decree forbid us from inferring any further strict 
obligation or prohibition. Hence, our general answer that “if there is 
no cleric or lector to chant the Epistle, the celebrant may chant it, or 
he may read it in a clear voice,” which, we understand, is the general 
practice among priests. When, in our previous answer, we said that “it 
seems preferable and in accordance with liturgical practice that the cele- 
brant chant the Epistle” we had the actual practice of many priests in 
mind and we were therefore expressing approval of such practice and 
indirectly also appealing for a more universal practice of thus making 
the liturgical presentation of the Epistle at Mass more dignified and edi- 


fying. 





oO 
COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CHRIST-LIFE THROUGH THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—I think your promotion of this Movement is one of the 
finest things you can do. It comes to fill a great gap, a fundamental 
need. If the Mass is the central act of our worship and the greatest 
expression of our love of God, why should we stumble through it so 
indifferently? 

Our Incarnation Study Club has become an open sesame to a small 
group of people who are hungry for that knowledge. You can just see 
them growing into the Mass and unfolding as they do. “By Him, and 
with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, God, the Father almighty, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory.” This year we are on that 
lovely pilgrimage with Christ, “the Liturgical Year,” and we are gain- 
ing a little background by a study of early Church history. 

The advantages are many: We are becoming a real and intelligent 
part in what we are doing, we gain in spiritual light, we are constantly 
searching for relevant information, we are better teachers of our chil- 
dren at home, and we have finer influence wherever we contact. 

I cannot see many difficulties, but am not in position to judge. 
I think care must be taken in the membership of a group, in the plan- 
ning of programs, and in leadership. We have been most fortunate. 

Thanking you, Father, for the splendid guidance extended us, we 
Very sincerely, 

Minneapolis, Minn. ao oe. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DIE GEISTIGE ENTWICKLUNG DES HEILIGEN AUGUSTINUS. Von 
Karl Adam. Augsburg: Verlag Haas und Grabherr. 1931. 56 pp. Silk 
cloth bound. Price, M 4. 


There is hardly another searcher after truth as intense as St. Augustine 
was. His entire life, all the powers of his soul and body were devoted to 
solving the problem of that truth which alone is the truth, which alone 
is able to save. It cost him many and great sacrifices to acknowledge the 
truth when God placed it before him in a clear light, but Augustine, 
after a bitter struggle, acknowledged and bowed to the truth. It is this 
battle, first against, then alongside, and finally with and for the truth that 
constitutes the life of St. Augustine. 

Of the greatest importance in the life of St. Augustine is his in- 
fluence upon the inner life of the Church. It was he who made Christian- 
ity of his day conscious once more of its true, apostolic design. Many of 
the antignostic apologetes had come to understand the Church in a purely 
intellectual and moral sense, namely, as a divine teacher which we must 
believe and as divine guide of morals according to which we must live. 
A renewed and careful examination of the letters of St. Paul, as also of 
the more authoritative Church Fathers, gave a more complete meaning 
of Christianity to Augustine. From these writings it became clear to 
him that the Church is essentially founded on the work of the Redemp- 
tion of man, that she is essentially the work of the Redemption continued. 
To be a Christian does therefore not only mean to believe the Christian 
truths and to obey the Commandments. To be a Christian means to be 
born again in the new man who is Christ, to live in and with Christ, 
to die with Christ, to be glorified with Him. Through Baptism all 
Christians begin to share in this life of Christ continued on earth, for 
all Christians are the members of one body whose Head is Christ. 

On account of this particular redemptive, mystical-body message, 
Augustine’s life and work are of the greatest importance to all of us 
today, more especially to all promoters of the liturgy and of Catholic 
Action. We have allowed ourselves to become very superficial Catholics, 
says Karl Adam, and have forgotten that precious message of the essence 
of Christianity, the mystical-body message, which we have inherited 
from St. Augustine. It is plainly for this reason that the egoism and self- 
sufficient indidualism of the last centuries and of our own day could 
take root so deeply and spread so widely. 

As usual, Karl Adam does not speak at very great length on his 
topic; but he speaks with a clearness and simplicity that is rather con- 
vincing, and he is himself, of course, a master of the works of St. 
Augustine. The work is an excellent guide for anyone who intends to 
interest himself either in the life or in the works of St. Augustine, and 
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may even be for some the beginning of a new insight into what the 
Church really is. 
em A 


LUCENT CLAY. By a Sister of Notre Dame (De Namur). Published by P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1932. Pp. 227. Price, $2. 

The author of Rabboni, Cresting the Ridge, Spiritual Pastels, Vine 
and Branch, and Vigil, has given us in Lucent Clay another fruit of her 
rich mind. This new volume is dedicated “to all those who are eager for 
supernatural living.” Meant primarily for Religious, Lucent Clay will 
be welcomed alike by spiritually sensitive souls living in the world. The 
author has the peculiar gift of bringing to light deep-flowing currents 
of thought in the Savior’s sublime teaching and of applying them to 
practical living. Her style is highly polished and in full accord with the 
ideas expressed. The devout reader will thoroughly relish this work of 
the gifted sister. 

J.K. 


MATER SALESIA SCHULTEN UND IHRE PSYCHOLOGIE DER MYS- 
TIK, Leben und Schriften einer Ursulinerin. Von Karl Richstaetter, S.J. 
Mit drei Tafeln und einer Schriftprobe. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 
17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1932. Pp. 233. Price, net $1.35. 

Elsa Schulten, born at Cologne in 1877, after difficult childhood 
years entered the Ursuline Convent in Nimwegen. Poor talents unfitted 
her for teaching. She was empioyed as portress, sacristan and disciplina- 
rian, and died in 1920 at the convent in Osnabrueck. We can readily 
understand the astonishment of her fellow-sisters when, after the close 
of this very simple life, her writings were discovered revealing the won- 
derful knowledge and extraordinary graces which God had bestowed 
upon this humble religious. Here we have mysticism of the type of 
St. John of the Cross and St. Theresa of Avila. Of special importance 
in Sister Salesia’s letters, written in obedience to God to her saintly 
spiritual director, is the clearness and directness with which she describes 
the mystical training of her soul by the Holy Ghost. What other great 
contemplatives have not dared to express, Mater Salesia explains in simple, 
concise and convincing language. Her writings form a valuable contri- 
bution to the solution of psychological and mystical problems. Living in 
a close proximity to her eucharistic Lord, Sister Salesia drew many and 
extraordinary graces from the celebration of the various feasts and seasons 
of the ecclesiastical year. Father Richstaetter has added several valuable 
chapters explaining the character of the sister’s psychology of mysticism. 
The book will be read and studied by devout souls with great profit. 


J. K. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


RELIGIOESE LEBENSGESTALTUNG. By Dr. P. Virgil Redlich, O.S.B., 
Monk of the Abbey of Seckau. Published by Anton Pustet, Salzburg, 
Austria. 1932. Pp. 152. 

This volume is one of a series that has as its aim the spiritual 
renovation of the present age. The learned author digs deep down into 
the gold-mine of the Sacred Scriptures and the liturgy and brings forth 
vetera and mova, veritable treasures of crystal truth and direction for 
the attainment to living as a whole man. Without illusions, and with an 
open eye for the realities of life, we find ourselves, as it were, placed 
within the radius of God’s word, led to the “Fountains of the Savior” 
in the sacred liturgy. One feels, so to speak, how easy it is to be carried 
along on the liturgical stream one one has surrendered to its captivating 
influences. Here is healthy, delightful, beneficient, liturgical piety. 


OUTLINE LESSONS ON THE MISSAL AND THE MASS. By the Right 
Reverend Msgr. John F. Glavin, rector of St. John’s Church, Rensselaer, 
N. Y. William H. Sadlier, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 1932. 
cae pages with cover. 44 pp. of text, 114 pp. ruled for project 
work. 

Pope Pius X asked the faithful not to “pray at Mass, but pray 
the Mass”; and the best means of “praying the Mass” is to use the Missal. 
The use of the Missal will enable the laity to assist at Mass, to take an 
active part with the priest in the celebration of the chief act of public 
worship offered to God. But to participate with the priest at the altar 
in this manner requires some knowledge of the Mass and a practical 
acquaintance with the Missal. 

Monsignor Glavin has published just the book that will give the 
laity this necessary instruction. After an experience of over thirty-five 
years in teaching the Mass and the use of the Missal in assisting at Mass, 
he has given us his Outline Lessons, which are adapted for students in 
the higher grades, high school students, and study clubs. It can also be 
recommended to the individual lay person. 

Monsignor Glavin’s work, in twelve lessons, gives instruction om 
the contents and use of the Missal and explanations of the different parts 
of the Mass of the Catechumens and of the Faithful. It treats briefly 
some things related to the Mass, such as the use of Latin in the Mass, 
the priesthood of the Church, the use of incense, the fruits of the Mass, 
offerings for Masses, the Real Presence, etc. The lessons are given accord- 
ing to the project method; thus the student will take an interest in the 
subject and “learn by doing.” Each lesson is followed by a series of 
questions, the answers to which must be found and written out by the 
student; references to Scripture texts to be read in connection with the 
lesson; and topics for discussion. A selected list of readings from liturgical 
books and pamphlets by outstanding authors is indicated for each lesson. 

B. R. S. 
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